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THE ENTRANCE TO THE FREE GRAMMAR- 
SCHOOL OF ST. OLAVE’S AND ST. JOHN'S, 
SOUTHWARK, 


Is situate on the west side of the north end 
of Bermondsey-street,* which formerly sepa- 
rated Tooley-street from St. Olave’s street, 
the latter forming the eastern, and the former 
the western part of that thoroughfare now 
called Tooley-street. 

The above entrance is through a gate 
between a porter’s lodge and a house for one 
of the under- masters ; and then through one 
of the arches into the school-yard.¢ It is built 
to correspond to the Tudur-style of architec- 
ture of the schools. 

“ Karly in the reign of Elizabeth,” says Mr. 

- Corer, in his account of the above seminary, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 1836, 
“ when the foundation of public schools was 
promoted throughout the country, under the 
authority of the legislature, and the patron- 
age of the crown, the parishioners of St. Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark, set a noble example to 
their neighbours in the establishment of their 
admirable Free Grammar-School; and the 
inhabitants of the parish of St. Olave were 
not slow to follow so enlightened and bene- 
volent a policy. St. Olave’s School was set 
on foot in the year 1560, and constituted 
‘©The Free Grammar-School of Queen Eli- 
zabeth of the Parishioners of the parish of 

. St. Olave, by letters patent issued in 1571.” 

It was intended to have built the grammar- 

school nearly on the same spot as the old 
school, viz., on the south side of Duke-street, 
leading from Tovley-street to London-bridge ; 
but unfortunately that ground being required 
for the London and Greenwich Railway Com- 
pany, a fresh site was obliged to be found ; 
and after a considerable delay, and with a 
view to satisfy the inhabitants of St. John’s, 
who were desirous that the new school should 
be erected in or near that parish, and on that 
account, the present wretched site was unfor- 
tunately cho-en ; for doubtless one more 
uncongenial for a classical school,—which 
ought to be all quiet and retirement,— 
could not possibly have been selected; and 
it is also grievous in the extreme to wit- 
ness so much taste as the above buildings 
display, completely iost, by being united with 
such vile associates. : 

Ye are indebted to Mr. James Field, the 
architect, for the accuracy of our view; for 
which kindness we beg thus publicly to 
tender him our warmest thanks, 


* Tn the maps of the Metropolis, 1765, it is called 
Barnaby, or Be:monidsey street: doubtless it took 
its name from two Saxon-words, signifying Bermund’s 
isle, “ so calied,”’ says pirdroyos Bailey, “ from the 
abb-y erected in Southwark by Bermund, either 
Lird or Abbot of that place.” Many useful and 
instructive chapters might be written on the ongin 
of-the names of streets in London. 

¢% Fora view of this school, see Mirror, No. 761. 
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SOUTHWARK TRADESMEN’S TOKENS. 


(Engraved from the ee in the possession of the 
;ditor.) 
On the old St. Olave’s Grammar-School, 
which was situate in Chinch Passage, Tooley- 
street, being sold in 1830, and taken down to 
make the approaches to New London Bridge, 
many antiquities were found amidst the 
tuins; and among them, the Southwark 
Tradesmen’s Tokens, represented on our first 
ge. 

. it appears in history, that from and during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to that of 
King Charles JI1., the trad , victuall 
in particular, and indeed all that pleased, 
coined small money or tokens, fur the benefit 
and convenience of trade. This small money, 
halffence and farthings, was also coined by 
the incorporation of cities and boroughs. It 
was struck for necessary change; the figure 
and devices being emblematical of the vari- 
ous trades. Every company, tradesman, or 
tradeswoman that issued this useful kind of 
specie, was obliged to take it again when 
brought to them; and, therefore, in cities 
and larger towns, where many sorts of them 
were current, a tradesmnan kept a sorting-box, 
into the partitions of which he put the money 
of the respective coiners ; and at proper times, 
when he had a large quantity of any one 
person’s money, he sent it to him, and got it 
changed into silver: and in this manner they 
proceeded until the year 1672, when, King 
Charles the Second having struck a sufficient 
quantity of halfpence and farthings, for the 
intention and exigencies of commerce, the 
nummorum famuli were superseded, and an 
end was put to these shifts and practices of 
the victuallers and shop-keepers, as being no 
longer either necessary or useful. 


Some forty years since there were again in- 
numerable Tradesmen’s Tokens in general 
circulation, not only in the metropolis, but ia 
all parts of the country ; some of them were 
specimens of fine workmanship, and were 
made the vehicle by tradesmen of advertising 
their various professions ; and also of perpe- 
tuating the stirring events of the times, and 
giving the portraits of public men ; they have 
also been the metns of preserving Views of 
Places, and Notices of Entertaitiments, which 
otherwise would have been lost. A complete 
series of them now would be very valuable; 
and indeed so eagerly were they sought after 
by collectors, that eight volumes of engra- 
vings from them were published; and 
many calinets made for them. They also 
formed a circulating medium, until the splen- 
did new copper coinage of George IIL. from 
the foundiy of Mr. Watt’s, of Birmingham, 
gave the public a more wholesome and 
valuable national coinage: when they soon 
entirely disappeared ; and are now only to be 
found but in the cabiuets of the curious. 
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EPISTLE TO TIME, 


© Time! thou rude relentless power, 

Why from the dreams of youth awake me? 
Why darketiest thon the future hour, 

Thou heartless churl ! perdition take thee ! 
Why, tyrant, quench that glurious flame 

That once with such intenseness burned ? 
Why leave the light of Myra’s name 

To blaze o'er blighted charms inurned ? 
Why her once magic form divest 

Of sceptred love's heart-thrilling power ? 
Aud why, O Time! with scythe noblest, 

Cropp’st thou life’s passion-flower ? 
Why from the throbbing bosom take 

The aspiring hopes that revell'd there, 
And in their purple palace wake 

Pale thought and heart-corroding care ? 
Why iu thy reckless flight invade 

Youth’s towering strength and beauty's bloom, 
And cast, while yet in light arrayed, 

The shadows of their coming doom ? 
And is it thine, stern power, to wake 

The slumbering heart from dreams of bliss, 
And ere to other worlds we take, 

Blight every joy that beams on this ? 
And tell me, tyrant, can it be 

That love's soft light on Ellen’s brow, 
Shall ere like Myra’s beauty, flee, 

Or wax as dim as that is now ? 
Must disappointment’s cruel sting, 

And sorrow be the lot of all ? 
If so, swift speed thy withering wing, 

And cast o'er thought oblivion’s pall ! 





TIME’S ANSWER. 


Vain mortal ! cease thy idle strain ; 
'Tis worse than folly to complain 
Of my resistless power. 
This world is but a passing show— 
A scene of trouble, joy, and wove, 
Where clouds and darkness lower. 
Then turn from this dim spot thine eye, 
Nor heave one unavailing sigh, 
At my unceasing flight : 
A flight which +'en to thee may bring, 
That faith which soars on radiant wing, 
From darkness up to light! 


Man's mortal race to Time must yiel!— 
No prayer can save, no power can shield 
From pre-ordained decay. 
It is life s dark inglorious lot, 
To fade, to die, and be forgot, 
And pass unfelt away. 
Earth's dreams of bliss, love, glory, power, 
What are they ? pageants of an hour, 
Which touch’d, dissolve in gloom. 
Thus human hopes and human fears, 
Borne on the silent stream of years, 
Sink to oblivion's tomb ! 
All cower beneath my withering wings— 
The imperial chief of scepter'd kings, 
The beautifal, the brave ; 
And mingling in one common urn, 
Alike to vulyar dust return, 
The despot aud the slave. 
O'er rolling worlds to man unknown ; 
O'er all beneath the eternal throne, ‘s 
y chast'ning power extends : 
The vast infinitude of space, 
The multitudinous abyss, 
E’en death before me bends ! 
Yet shall my course in heaven be run, 
he years dissolved, the glorious sun 
In final darkuess close ! 
This world shall press the funeral pyre, 
And nature, throngh all spaee, expire, 
Tu agonizing throes ! 
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But o'er creation’s smouldering pile, 

Stall mau’s immortal spirit smile 
Serene, and fearless soar, 

*Mid fading worlds to its abode, 

Its uative home, the throne of God, 
When Time shall be no more ! 


New York Mirror. 





REMARKABLE DREAMS. 


THERE are various classes of dreams, which 
present interesting subjects of observation. 
One class includes those in which a strong 
propensity of character, or a strong mental 
emotion, is embodied into a dream ; and by 
some natural coincidence is fulfilled. A 
murderer, mentioned by Mr. Combe, had 
dreamt of committing murder, some years 
before the event happened ; and Dr. Aber- 
crombie received froma distinguished officer 
to whom it occurred, the following history ; 
in which a dream of a very improbable kind 
was fulfilled, ten years after it took place, 
and when the dream was entirely forgotten. 
At the age of between fourteen und fifteen, 
being then living in England, he dreamt 
that he had ascended the crater of Mount 
Etna; that, not contented with what he saw 
on the outside, he determined to descend 
into the interior; and proceeded accordingly. 
About the top, there seemed to be a good 
deal of flame and smoke; but a short way 
down, all was quiet; and he managed to de- 
scend by means of steps, like the holes in x 
pigeon-house. His footing, however, soon 
gave way; and he awoke in all the horrors of 
having nearly suffered the fate of the philo- 
sopher Empedocles. In the year 1811, being 
then a captain in the British army, and 
stationed at Messina, he made one of a party 
of British officers, who proceeded to visit 
the top of Mount Etna. By the time they 
teached the bottom of the cone, several of the 
party became so unwell, that they could pro- 
ceved no farther; but this gentleman, accom- 
panied by two other officers, and two guides, 
proceeded upwards; and, after a severe 
scramble of several hours, they reached the 
summit, in time to witness the rising of the 
sun. “ After having rested for an hour,”’ 
said the officer, “ and had something to eat, 
I said to my companions—‘ We are now on 
the top of this famous crater; why should 
we not pay a visit to the bottom ?? I was of 
course laughed at; and on applying to the 
guides to know if they would accompany me, 
they said—* We have always heard that the 
English are mad ; but now we Anow it.’ [ 
Was not, however, to be put off; and, being 
Strong and active, determined to go alone ; 
but Captain M. at last agreed to go with me. 
The guides would not assist in any way. 
The circumference of the crater is about three 
miles outside; the interior is like a large 
amphitheatre ; with an area of about au 
acre, I should say, at the bottom. It is 
only towards the upper lips of the crater, that 
s2 
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emoke now issues; no eruption having taken 
place from the bottom for very many years. 
At one particular part of the crater the matter 
had given way, and slid down; so as to form 
a sloping bank to the very bottom. To this 
point we proceeded, and found our descent 
easy enough; and. without much difficulty, 
or any great danger, we stood in the course 
of an hour, to the no small astonishment of 
the guides, on the very lowest stone on the 
inside of the crater of Mount Etna. In the 
centre is a lage hole, like an old draw-well; 
partly filled up with large stones and ashes. 
Our ascent was tremendous, and the fatigue 
excessive. I suppose we were at least five 
hundred feet below the lowest part of the 
upper mouth of the crater; and as our footing 
was entirely on ashes, and stuff which yave 
way, the struggle upwards was a trial of 
bottom, which I believe very few would have 
gone through. We reached the top much 
exhausted, but very proud of our achievement; 
and we had the satisfaction to learn at Ca- 
tania, that we were not only the first that ever 
went down, but the first who had ever 
thought of it. When in bed that vight, but 
not asleep, the dream of ten years back came 
to my recollection for the first time; and it 
does appear to me remarkable, that I should 
have dreamt of what I never could have 
heard of as possible; and that ten years 
afterward, I should accomplish what no one 
ever had attempted, and what was looked 
upon by the natives as an impossibility.” 

To this part of the subject we are to refer 
those instances, many of them authentic, in 
which a dream has given notice of an event 
which was occurring at the time, or occurred 
soon afterward. The following story has 
been long mentioned in Edinburgh; and 
there seems no reason to doubt its anthen- 
ticity. A clergyman had come to this city, 
from a short distance in the country, and 
was sleeping at an inn; when he dreamt of 
seeing a fire, and one of his children in the 
midst of it. He awoke with the impression, 
and instantly left town on his return home. 
When he arrived within sight of his house, 
he found it on fire; and got there in time to 
assist in saving one of his children; who, in 
the alarm and confusion, had been left in a 
situation of danger. Without calling in 
question the possibility of a supernatural 
eommunication in such cases, this striking 
occurrence may perhaps be accounted for 
on simple and natural principles. Let us 
suppose that the gentleman had a ser- 
vant, who had shown great carelessness in 
regard to fire, and had often given rise in 
his mind to a strong apprehension that he 
might set fire to the house. His anxiety 
might be increased by being fiom home ; 
ak the same circumstance might make the 
servant still more careless. Let us farther 
suppose that the gentleman, before going to 


bed, had in addition to his anxiety suddenly 
recollected, that there was on that day, in 
the neighbourhood of his house, some fair or 
periodical merry-making, from which the 
servant was very likely to return home ina 
state of intoxication. It was most natural that 
these impressions should be embodied into a 
dream of a house being on fire; and that the 
same circumstances might lead to the dream 
being fulfilled. 

For further information on this interesting 
subject, we refer to De. Abercrombie’s able 
work on the “ Intellectual Powers ;” from 
which we have extracted the preceding anec- 
dotes ; and which we shall lay under contri- 
bution in our future remarks on this interest- 
ing department of science. . 
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SKETCHES OF PARIS. 


The Theatres. 


Ir is no wonder that the French are for the 
most part poor, and astonished at our wealth 
and luxury. Their whole minds are sv wrapt 
up in an endless untiring pursuit of pleasure, 
that they make this the first occupation of 
their life; and if they earn enough in the 
morning to carry them to a café or a theatre 
in the evening, they are thought to be doing 
well, and think so themselves. The uncom- 
fortable arrangements, and unsettled state of 
their own houses, drives them to places of 
public resort, and hence every species of 
amusement thrives at Paris, no matter how 
great the number of attractions for its idlers. 
There ig likewise a frivolity in the generality 
of their pleasures which accords well with 
their light careless temperament— you could 
imagine that vmelette soufflée and meringue 
@ la créme were favourite dishes with them. 
They have little thought of to-morrow, but as 
long as they can dance and sing, and ride in 
roundabouts on the Sunday, that constitutes 
their happiness, and they think Monday may 
look after itself. 

This is the principal reason why there are 
so many theatres in Paris—why they all fill, 
and all pay. The French have little idea of 
amusement within themselves, and no dumes- 
tic concerns to engage them: they require 
constant excitement, or their vivid spirits, 
which always seem up in balloons in their 
brains, react upon themselves, and engender 
a gloomy mood of sentiment, that finishes in 
the Seine or the Morgue. Something in 
Paris must be the rage—if the Opera does 
not produce a prand spectacle, with glittering 
processions and incidental ballets, they must 
have a revolution, which has the advantage 
of real horses, combats, and conflagrations ; 
and if the Theatre Francais does not give 
birth to some new star to glitter in the dra- 
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matic hemisphere, they make a lion of their 
own in the first criminal that attempts to 
shoot the king, or declare himself to be the 
rightful heir to the throne of France. A new 
play with them is a matter of serious import, 
the newspapers fill their feuille¢on for days 
with comments concerning it, and anecdotes 
connected with its representation and author- 
ship; and the people forget their dinners, 
and go in shoals to wait hours at the doors, 
in order to obtain even standing room. 
There is no fuss about “the legitimate 
drama ’’ at Paris. The same crowd will sit 
with breathless attention during the perform- 
ance of one of Moliere’s comedies at the 
Theatre Francais, and when it has finished, 
applaud it to the skies, (at least they 
would do so if the roof of the theatre did not 
intervene,) and then go and literally scream 
with delight and admiration at u féerie at 
the Porte St. Martin, wherein a wicked 
knight is turned into a cockchafer, and the 
good prince sticks a gigantic pin through 
him and sets him flying, to the air of 
Hanneton vole! vole! vole! the French 
version of our “ Ladybird, ladybird, fly 
away home !?’ 

There are, however, many arrangements in 
the manner of conducting the French theatres, 
which would be beneficially transferred to 
our own. In the first place there is no 
pushing and crowding at the opening of the 
doors. All as they arrive are marshalled in 
pairs behind one another, by the Municipal 
Guard in attendance, and they sometimes 
form a tail of most imposing length. ‘Then 
again, you may leave the theatre whenever 
you please during the performance, and your 
seat is sacred until your return; a glove or a 
handkerchief placed on it shows it to be 
engaged, and no one would think of occupy- 
ing it, or appropriating what you have left to 
their own use. We do not think this cns- 
tom is general in the continental theatres, at 
least we recollect having a serious riot with 
some Italians, in the pit of the great theatre 
La Scala, at Milan, who tovok the seats of 
some friends of ours during the interval 
between the opera and ballet, and on their 
return refused to give them up. So far, 
however, the French are honest—they will 
cheat you in dealing every way they possibly 
can, but they will not rob in the downright 
pick-pocket style of England. 

The finest theatre in Paris is the Opera— 
we know it better by name in England, as 
the Academie Royale de Musique. It has 
long been fumed for its costly decorations, and 
the superb style in which its pieces are 
brought out. La Muette de Portici, La 
Juive, Robert le Diable, Les Huguenots, 
Guido and Genevra, and Guillaume Tell, 
have been, and still are, amongst their most 
favourite operas, and Le Diable Boiteux, and 
La fille du Danube, are played as ballets. 
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The scenery is also of the most exquisite kind, 
—the views of the Chateau of Chanonceaux, 
in les Huguenots, and the Ruined Convent, 
with the rising of the nuns in Robert le 
Diable, are admirable. But while we are 
writing, a gloom has been cast over the 
opera which will not easily be dispelled. 
Adviphe Nourtit, its most favoured singer, 
(a plus belle voix de France, has committed 
suicide at Naples. Annoyed at the oppo- 
sition which the authorities offered to Poly. 
encte, an opera composed expressly for his 
fine powers by Donnizetti, and hissed after 
performing Pollio in Norma, he returned 
home and threw himself out of window. 
He was only six-and- thirty, handsome, 
accomplished, and amiable ; beloved and 
admired by all who enjoyed the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. 
To give the reader an idea of the perplexity 
of choosing your place as a stranger in a 
French theatre, we add the name of the 
different parts of the house at the Opera, 
with the expenses of each—most of the other 
theatres uf Paris follow the same plan. 


‘ Franks. Centimes 
Avant-scéne ..........c00. 00 


Premiéres de face .......... 
SRAM cccdeeu tice ceeds 
PSG oa wee dabsi tess de 
Secondes de face ............ 
Amphithéatre .............. 
CRAMIG 6 bos cesetedisedles 
Premiéres de coté.........22. 
Baignoires .............00. 
Secondes de c61é .... ccc ceeee 
Troisiémes de face .......... 
Rez-de-chaussée ........ aeee 
Troisiémes de coté ....00.... 
Quatriémes de face .......... 
Parterre...... aeeindeaheaten 
Amphithéatre des quatriémes .. 
Quatriémes de cété .......6.6 
Cinquiémes loges............ 


We are sure the French have no proper 
idea of Shakspeare, although they have 
translations and adaptations of his plays. 
A French gentleman, whom we were ac- 
quainted with in Paris, a talented and well- 
read man, who spoke English fluently, said 
to us one day, “ You should go to the Am- 
bigu-Comique; there is a play acting there 
now, quite in the style of your Shakspeare.”’ 
Acting on his recommendation we went, but 
we will confess we did not see where the 
analogy lay. The name of the piece to 
begin with was not thoroughly legitimate: 
Les Chiens du Mont Saint. Bernard—a tegu- 
lar Adelphi melodrama, with real dogs of 
the Convent. The plot was very meagre, 
but the machinery extremely well arranged, 
The scenery was likewise good—the awful 
Gouffre du Diable on the Alps, and the 
Hospice itself, were the most effective we 
ever saw, and when, ten days afterwards, we 
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stood amongst the eternal snows of the real 
Convent, we were forcibly struck with the 
fidelity of their views. 

There has been lately a singular number 

of plays performed in Paris founded upon 
English subjects. Amongst them are Le 
Sonneur de St. Paul, at the Gaité; Lady 
Melvil and La Popularité, at the Renais- 
sance; Les Trois Dimanches, at the Palais 
Royal; Le Crasseur de Preston, at the 
Opera Comique, and some others.* Some 
of the mistakes committed in them are 
ludicrous enough, for there are not many 
French authors thoroughly conversant with 
English manners. They think if they make 
the principal character say ‘‘ Goddem”’ two 
or three times, and speak of “ rosbéf’’ aud 
horse-races, they have hit off a fine persona- 
tion of English character. Poor fellows! we 
can afford to let them think so; indeed, we 
have laughed at their plays ourselves, quite 
as much as our neighbours. It is, however, 
singular how few of the inhabitauts of Paris 
speak English—the majority do not kuow 
a single word, in consequence of which all 
our actions and sentiments are seen through 
an interpreting medium, which generally 
casts anything but a favourite light. 

In consequence of the destruction of the 
Italian Opera-house, which was burnt down 
about the same time ag our Exchange, the 
company of that theatre have played this 
season at the Odeon, which is.a fine house, 
and has been newly-decorated for their recep- 
tion, It was a new sceve for the Quartier 
Latin the first night the Opera opened— 
such a string of carriages and lamps had 
not been recollected in the memory of the 
oldest student, and we doubt where the spec- 
tacle was most attractive—inside the house 
or gut. The walls of the Luxembourg, and 
the quiet precincts of the Rue de Vaugiraid, 
echoed with a ceaseless roar of carriages from 
seven to eight, which astonished even the 
very bricks ;—the cafés displayed their 
choicest Inxuries, and their garcons had 
their heads arranged for the occasion. The 
stalls under the piazza of the Odeon glittered 
with attractive wares, which last preparation 
we thought the silliest of all, because people 
going to the play are not in the habit of 
stopping to buy bear’s grease and skipping- 
ropes; at least not in London—in Paris they 
do anything. 3OP+ Kyups. 


THE NEW ART.—PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(THE fac-simile of the photographic déawing 
in our last number has produced a much 
greater sensation than we had anticipated ; 
but still we are not surprised at this excite- 
ment, for the engraving gave a most accurate 
idea of the photogenic picture, which repre- 
sents the fern with such extreme fidelity that 
not only its veins, but the imperfections, and 
accidental foldings of the leaves of the speci- 
men are copied,—the greater opacity on the 
folded parts being represented by the large white 
patches on our fac-simile.| 


Photography, or Lucigraphy, is the art uf ob- 
taining views from nature, copies of drawings, 
tac-similes of writings, &c., by the unassisted 
action of solar light upon paper which has 
been previously saturated with certain chemi- 
cal substances, whose nature is to change in 
colour when exposed to it. That nitrate of 
silver becomes discoloured on exposure to the 
light, is a fact which has been known for 
many yeats to students and amateurs of 
experimeutal chemistry; and it is also well 
known that this metallic salt is the principal 
ingredient in what is called indelible, or 
marking-ink. But it is only recently that 
the world have been informed of that inge- 
nious and valuable mode of applying its solar 
sensitiveness which constitutes the art of 
photography, 

The first public announcement of the art 
was made by M. Arago, on January 7, 1839, 
to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, when 
he entered generally into the process of M. 
Daguerre, a gentleman who has been long 
known as the artist to whom (conjointly with 
M. Bouton,) we owe the beautiful pictorial 
effects of the Diorama, and who, it appears, 
has devoted his attention, during many years, 
to the effects of light upon substances ren- 
dered sensitive to its action. 

It is to be regretted that an art so well 
deserving of immediate attention and of fur- 
ther philosophic investigation, should have 
elicited so much petty squabbling in the 
English and continental journals, as to whe- 
ther M. Daguerre or Mr. Talbot is entitled to 
whatever merit may attach to priority of in- 
vention. It is more in the spirit of philo- 
sophy and philanthropy te “do good by 
stealth, and blush to find it fame,” than to 
be gaping for praise or striving for a patent. 
It seems cettain, however, that the proces:es 
and the results of M. Daguerre and Mr. 
Talbot, are totally different. The former is 





Ia Salzburg, nearly opposite to the Univer- 


sity Church, is the house where Mozart was 
born, in 1756. Neither bust, inscription, or 
any other memorial of this great artist draws 
the eye of the passenger upon it. 


* Two of these pieces, Le Sunneur de Saint Paul, 
and Le brasseur de Preston, have been played at the 
Victoria and Olympic theatres lately, under the 
names of The Bellrmger of St. Paul's, and the 
Queen's Horse. 


said ty obtain light for light, and shadow for 
shadow in the most perfect manner; whereas 
in the process of the latter, shadow is sub- 
stituted for light, and light for shadow,—a 
teverse effect, which he rectifies by placing 
his first impression over another piece of 
photographic paper, a flat plate of transparent 
glass pressing them close together, and then * 
exposing the whole to the light.. But what- 
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them can be recognised as the inventor, for 
it appears that more than twenty years ago 
M. Niepce (who himself derived the idea 
from a M. Charles.) made many experiments 
on, and produced several specimens of, the 
art; and in 1802, Sir Humphrey Davy and 
Wedgwood endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, 
to apply this well known property of the 
nitrate of silver to similar uses, The question 
should therefore be, whether M. Charles or 
Mr. Wedgwood are entitled to the credit of 
priority; but with so many claimants, and 
the ease with which fresh claims may be 
made and supported, it is not likely to be 
soon settled. In the meantime, while “ the 
lion and the unico are fighting for the 
crown,” the public will avail themselves of 
whatever benefits this modern and successful 
application of an old fuct in chemistry can 
atford them. 

Mr. Talbot prepares his photographic paper 
by first saturating it with a solution of com- 
mon salt, and afterwards with a solution of 
chloride of silver. It is then dried in the 
dark. When he wishes to obtain a view 
from nature, he places a sheet of the photo- 
graphic paper at the back of a camera obscura, 
so that the reflection of the scene may fall 
direct upon the paper, which soon acquires a 
correct delineation of each object presented 
before it, however minute it may be, provided 
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ever these gentlemen have done, neither of 
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were least intercepted being the shadows of 
the picture,” (p. 58.)* And. we shall have 
occasion to quote hereafter a passage of a 
similar nature, from a popular work published 
several years ayo. 

With such facilities, almost everybody may 
furnish himself with a collection of copies 
fiom the best masters, or of original views of 
the scenery around him. The folio will be 
seen not only on the table of the effluent, 
but on that of the poor man, who shall no 
lounger hope in vain to carry with him 
wherever he may yo some sketch of the dear 
scenes of his boyhood or of his early love. _ 

(To be continued.) VOW, 


ie Public yhibitions. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS, PALL MALL. 


[Tue private view of the above gallery took 
place on Saturday, the 13th inst. ‘There 
are many works of considerable talent, that 
do credit to the artists, and an honour to the 
country,—the proportion of first-rate works 
this year, bearing a great preponderance over 
the last; and amony them we noticed :— 

No. 224. The Happy Valley. WH. War- 
ren.—This is a most beautiful picture; the 
harmony is well preserved throughout, and 
the colouring is vivid and brilliant. 

No. 207. Interior of the Town Hall at 





that it is still. To prevent the picture from Courtray. L. Haghe.—We pronounce this 
being evanescent, it is sgain immersed in salt Specimen a masterpiece of art; perhaps, 
and water, whereby it becomes indelibly fixed. taking it us a whole, a little too black ; 

Sir John Herschell has exhibited some the architectural parts are very minutely 
very curious results from substituting the detailed, and the figures are well suited to 


light of the great galvanic battery of Profes- 
sor Daniell; and Mr. Havell has produced 
very exquisite specimens of an unvarying 
character from a given design, (some of them 
tinted,) which will compete with lithography. 

In justice to M. Daguerre we must mention 
that the editor of the Atheneum, alter an 
inspection of the photographic drawings ob- 
tained by Sir John Herschell, Messrs. Talbot 
and Havell, and others in this country, de- 
clares those of M. Daguerre to be far superior. 

It is curious that this invention (if we 
may so call it,) should have only excited 
general attention in England, in consequence 
of the announcement to the Academy in 
France, on the seventh of last January ; for 
during the preceding year the following 
paragraph, equally calculated to make a stir 
among artists and experimentalists, was pub- 
lished in the second edition of a book, enti- 
tled Parlour Magic: “ Light~—a painter. 
Strain a piece of paper or linen upon a frame, 
and sponge it over with a solution of nitrate 
of silver in water: place it behind a painting 
Upon glass, or a stained window-pane, and 
the light traversing the painting or figures, 
will produce a copy of it upon the prepared 
paper or linen, those parts in which the rays 











the subject. 


No. 213. Granny’s Specs. A. H. Taylor. 
—A humourous little picture. ‘This artist has 
many similar productions in this Exhibition. 

No. 130. King Henry F. entering Lon- 
don with his prisoners, §c., after the Vic- 
tory of Agincourt, 1415. W. H. Kearney. 
—As a subject detailing a great historical 
event, it is highly valuable, and possesses 
considerable talent. 

0. 11. A scene taken from a window in 
St. John Street, during Bartholomew Fuir. 
George Sidney Shepherd.—For a close re- 
semblance to nnture, and a delightful har. 
mony of colour, we think this artist excels, 
Mr. George Sidney Shepherd has many other 
works of considerable merit, particularly one 
of Berry Pomeroy Castle, No. 202. 

0. 216. Romeo and Juliet. L. Hicks. 
—A pleasing and beautiful picture, full of 
sentiment ; and the story well told. 

© The Foreign Quarterly Review observes, “ that 
by possibility, this art may not be altogether un- 
known to the Indian jugglers. It is many years 
since an offer was made, in our presence, by one of 
them, to show any gentleman his portrait, taken by 
a single look alone. The master of the house, how. 
ever, deeming the proposal an insult on the credulity 
of the company, ordered the man to be instautly ex- 
pelled with the rattan. 
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‘No. 278. Fiew in the Roemer Berg, Franc- 
fort.—A specimen that possesses some fine 
ariel tones in, the distance, and great strength 
of colour in the foreground, and a much 
closer resemblance to nature than we remem- 
ber to have seen in this artist’s former works. 

No. 328. The Battle of Flodden Field. 
C. H. Weigall and H. Warren.—This is a 
noble picture, and does honour to the united 
talents of these distinguished artists. 

No. 53. E. Corbold. There are many 
excellent parts in this picture; the distance 
is well managed, but the left corner is very 
sombre, and the legs of the horses thick and 
clumsy. 

No. 182. The Tour de Beurre, Rouen 
Cathedral. A. K. Penson.—A fine speci-. 
men of the ancient architecture of France ; 
the old buildings in the centre of the picture 
are too prominent, and do not harmonize 
with the cathedral in the distance: but we 
understand Mr. Penson is a very young 
artist. 

No. . The River Wye. Lindsay.—A 
beautifully-depictured representation of ro- 
mantic and pure British Scenery, with pea- 
sunts naturally grouped in the foreground: 
the whole displaying great talent. 

No. 241. Mackerel fishing, fishermen lay- 
ing their nets off the Gull Stream Light: 
sunset. Duncan.—The general tone of this 
picture partakes too much of the colour of cup- 
per, and the artist has not been quite so happy 
in this as in many of his former productions. 

[ We cannot help expressing our regret that 
noblemen and gentlemen possessing large 
galleries, do not ornament them more fre- 
quently with this most fascivating style of 
painting ; and we cannot devise any reason 
why the National Gallery should not have 
their walls embelli-hed with some specimens 
of this truly British mode of painting. 

It is impossible to mention all the works 
of merit in this gallery within our crowded 
columns, but we shall pay another visit to 
this cena place, and perhaps give a 


second notice. 





DISCOVERY OF THE TEA-PLANT 
IN BRITISH INDIA. 
(Continued from page 251.) 
Tue following is the method of making 
Black Tea, as now practised at Sudeya, in 
Upper Assam, by the Chinamen sent thither 
for that purpose:—In the first place, the 
youngest and most tender leaves are gathered ; 
but when there are many hands, and a great 
quantify of leaves to be collected, the people em- 
p-oyed tor the purpose nip off, with the forefin- 
ger and thumb. the fine end of the branch with 
about four leaves on, and sometimes even more, 
if they look tender. These are all brought to 
the place where they are to be converted into 
tea; they are theu put into a large, circular 
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open-worked bambeo basket, having a rim 
ali round, two fingers broad. The leaves are 
thinly scattered in these baskets, and then 
placed in a framework of bambvo, in all ap- 
pearance like the side of an Indian hut, 
without grass, resting on posts, two feet from 
the ground, with an angle of about 25° (fig. 1.) 
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The baskets with leaves are put in this frame 
to dry in the sun, and are pushed up and 
down by a long bamboo, with a circular piece 
of wood at the end. The leaves are permitted 
to dry about two hours, being occasionally 
turned ; but the time required for this pre- 
cess depends on the heat of the sun. When 
they begin to have a slightly withered ap- 
peatance, they are taken down and brought 
into the house, where they are placed ona 
frame to cool for half an hour. They are 
then put into smaller baskets, of the same 
kind as the former, and placed on a stand. 
People are now employed to soften the 
leaves still more, by gently clapping them 
between their hands, with their fingers and 
thumb extended, and tossing them up and 
letting them fall, for about five or ten minutes. 
They are then again put on the frame during 
half an hour, and brought down and clapped 
with the hands as before. This is done three 
successive times, until the leaves become to 
the touch like soft leather; the beating 
and putting away being said to give the tea 
the black colour and bitter flavour. After 
this the tea is put into hot cast-iron pans, 
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which are fixed in a circular mud fire-place, 
so that the flame cannot ascend round the 
pan to incommode the operator. This pan 
1s well heated, by straw or bamboo fire, to& 
certain degree. About two pounds of the 
leaves are then put into each hot pan, and 
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, spread in such a manner that all the leaves 


may get the same degree of heat. The 
are every now and then briskly turned with 
the naked hand, to prevent a leaf from being 
burnt; when the leaves become inconve- 
niently hot to the hand, they are quickly 
taken out and given to another man, with a 
close-worked bamboo basket ready to receive 
them. A few leaves that may have been 
left behind are smartly brushed out with a 
bumboo broom: all this time a brisk fire is 
kept up under the pan. After the pan has 
been used in this manner three or four 
times, « bucket of cold water is thrown in, 
and a soft brickbat and bamboo broom used, 
to give it a good scouring out; the water is 
thrown out of the pan by the brush on one 
side, the pan itself being never taken off. 
The leaves, ell hot, on the bamboo. basket, 
are laid on a table that has a narrow rim 
on its buck, to prevent these baskets from 
slipping off when pushed against. it. The 
two pounds of hot leaves ure now divided 
into two or three parcels, and distributed to 





(fig. 3). The bull of tea leaves is from time 
to time gently and delicately opened with 
the fingers, lifted us high as the face, and 
then allowed to fall again. This is done 
two or three times, to separate the leaves ; 
and afterwards the basket with the leaves is 
lifted up as often, and receives a circular 
shake to bring these towards the centre. 
The leaves are now taken back to the hot 
pans, and spread out in them as before, 

eing again turned with the naked hand, 
und when hot taken out and rolled; after 
which they are put into the drying basket, 
and spread on a sieve, which is in the 
centre of the basket, and the whole placed 
over a charcoal fire, the fire being very 
nicely regulated. 

When the fire is lighted, it is fanned until 
it gets a fine red glare, and, the smoke is all 
gone off; being every now and then stirred, 
and the coals brought. into the centre, so us 
to leave the outer edge low. When the 
leaves are put into the drying basket, they 
are gently separated, by lifting them up with 
the fingers of both hands extended far apurt, 
and allowing them to fall down aguin: they 
are placed three or four inches deep on the 
sieve, leaving a passuge in the centre for the 
hot air to pass. Before it is put over the 
fire, the drying basket receives a smart slap 
with both hands, in the act of lifting it up, 
which is done to shake down any leaves that 
might otherwise drop through the sieve, or 


as many men, who atand up to the table 
with the leaves right before them, and each 
placing his legs close together ; the leaves 
are next collected into a ball, which he 
gently grasps in his left hand, with the 
thumb extended, the fingers close together, 
and the hand resting on the little finger. 
The right hand must be extended in the 
same manner as the left, but with the palm 
turned downwards, resting on the top of the 
tea leaves. Both hands are now employed 
to roll and propel the ball along; the left . 
hand pushing it on, and allowing it to 
revolve as it moves; the right hand also 
pushes it forward, resting on it with some 
force, and keeping it down to express the 
jnice which the leaves contain. The art 
lies here in giving the ball « circular motion, 
and permitting it,to turn under and. in the 
hand two or three whole revolutions, before 
the arms are extended to their full length, 
and drawing the ball of leaves quickly 
back, without leaving a leaf behind, being 
rolled for about five minutes in this way 


to prevent them from falling into the fire 
and o¢casioning a smoke, which would affect 
and xpoil the tea. This slap on the basket 
is invariably applied throughout the stages 
of the ten manufacture. There is always a 
large basket underneath to receive the small 
leaves that fall, which are afterwards col- 
lected, dried, and added to the other tea ; in 
no cuse are the buskets or sieves. permitted 
to touch or remain on the ground, but always 
laid on a receiver with three leys. After 
the leaves have been half dried in the drying 
basket, and while they are still soft, they 
are taken off the fire and put into large 
open-worked baskets, and then put on the 
shelf, in order that the tea may improve in 
colour. (To be continued. ) 


Che PNobelist. 


THE TIGER HUNT. 


Tue day broke over a green and luxuriant 
valley of Hindostan, with a sudden glory pe- 
culiar to the East. A flood of gorgeous 
light flushed the sky and fell among the wet 
flowers, the trees and the flowing vines, with 
that radiant and yet bulmy influence, which 
mukes the beautiful contrast between morn- 
ing and noon, in that burning climate. 
Never did light dawn over a more lovely 
spot than: the valley we have mentioned. 
“The Vale of Flowers,” it might well be 
culled. On either hand towered abrupt 
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hills, loaded with leafy trees, and broken 
here and there by a precipice, down whose 
sides budding vines shed their rich, heavy 
foiluge like a drapery. A forest of roses 
spread away, wave after wave, down the 
heart of the valley, swelling at intervals up 
the sides to the rife green foliage on the 
acclivity, which walled the blooming space 
with one vast leafy rampart. Near the foot 
of the valley the hills were cut in twain, 
and two corresponding gorges led to the 
open country on the east and on the west, 
80 that a man standing within the jaw of the 
gorge, on either side, with his face turned 
valleyward, might see only a high broken 
pass, with a long strip of the adjacent. coun- 
try undulating away to a soft amber sky, 
without dreaming of the beautiful nook to 
which they gave an outlet. On the brow of 
a steep hill, which formed one of these gor- 
ges, stood a stately dwelling commanding a 
view of the pass, the valley, and the sur- 
rounding country. It was inhubited by a 
native Rajuh, who derived his revenues from 
the ottar distilled from the valley of roses, 
which at once composed his wealth and 
mide his home a paradise. 

The morning breeze was sighing balmily 
through the open blinds and lattices of this 
dwelling, when the Rajah’s daughter left 
her perfumed mattrass, and stepped out on 
the veranda which overlooked the valley. 
Beautiful was the flowery nook which lay, 
bathed in dew and sunshine beneath her feet. 
Myriads of roses had burst to blossom during 
the night. Gem like insects flashed among 
them in and out, now in the sunshine, again 
sending their soft hum from the clustering 
flowers, or fluttering high in the air like a 
cloud of “ winged buds ” floating away from 
the overburthened thickets. Gorgeous sing- 
ing-birds ruffled their plumage in the warm 
sunshine, or sent out strains of melody from 
their nestling places in the green leaves. On 
every hand bright and beautiful things pre- 
sented themselves to the Hindoo maiden. 
She girded the embroidered sash which con- 
fined her pearampoor more tightly about her 
slender waist, shook back the braids of her 
redundant hair, and with a light leap sprang 
from the veranda. A moment alter, she was 
wandering away up the blooming heart of 
the valley. 

An hour after, the Rajah’s daughter as- 
cended the hill which formed one wall of 
the eastern pass. Her dwelling stood on the 
opposite precipice, and the sunlight poured 
hotly through the gorge. The maiden was 
scarcely weary with her walk, but she stop- 
Se in the shadow of a clump of thorns to 

rush away the dew which had sprinkled 
her silken slippers, and dimmed the golden 
border of her pearampoor. She had per- 
formed her task, and stood leaning against 
the trunk of a young tree, with her red lips 
parted in a smile of pleasant enjoyment, 


and her large bluck eyes fixed on the eppo- 
site hill—where the sunbeams were playing 
about her dwelling and bathing the trees 
with a stream of silvery light—when the 
thicket above was agitated, and a shower of 
snowy petals fell over her from the disturbed 
branches. She started, gave a quick glance 
at the thicket, and fled from the spot with 
a wild cry of terror, A huge tiger lay 
crouched among the matted branches of the 
thorn, his eyes glaring upon her, and his 
limbs gathered up for a spring. She had 
scarcely made one desperate leap for safely, 
when her foot becume entangled in the long 
grass, and, with another wild cry for help, 
she fell forward upon her face. It was her 
salvation. The claws of the ferocious beast 
grazed her garments as he shot over her 
with an impetuous spring, which carried 
him sheer over a precipice that walled a ra- 
vine some thirty feet beneath the place where 
she had fallen. She heard the crash of hia 
fall, and the fierce, cat-like howl which fol- 
lowed; then the sharp cry of an elephant, 
the shout of many human voices, and the 
report of a musket sounded in her ears, and 
she became senseless. 

The wounded tiger dragged himself along 
the bottom of the ravine, leaving a trail of 
blood in his progress, und now and then ut- 
tering a low = of puin, till he came to the 
open gap in which it terminated. Here, with 
brute instinct, he slunk together and crouched 
down in the rank grass, for a party of Euro- 
peun huntsmen, with elephants and native 
attendants, had been arrested with his cries, 
and now halted in the gap. The leading 
elephant, an old sagacious animal, stopped 
and drew slowly buck when he entered the 
pass. Then curling his trunk, and fixing his 
eyes on the mouth of the ravine, he rushed 
forward with a force that neurly dislodged 
his riders, and uttering a cry that seemed 
almost human, he plunged his tusks down 
into the long grass where the wounded tiger 
was striving to conceal himself. A howl of 
terrible agony burst up the ravine, and the 
goaded beast Jeaped up into the open space 
with a desperate effort at escape. But the 
elephant wheeled his ponderous frame with as- 
tonishing dexterity, and tossing the poor creu- 
ture on a little embankment which formed 
the lip of the ravine, he planted his heavy 
foot on him, and deliberately gored him 
through the body with both his tusks. The 
death howl of the tortured animal was hor- 
ridly mingled with the sound of crashing 
bones, und the low fierce cries of the victor. 
A native rushed forward and fired upon him; 
but it was a useless waste of powder: blood 
and foum were already oozing from his open 
jaws, and his limbs lay, with the life literally 
trodden out of them, beneath the massive 
foot of the elephant. The huge victor stood 
for a moment, his trunk rolled tightly under 
his nether jaw, his huge form swelling with 
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rage, and his smull eyes dilated and fixed 
with sagucious fierceness on his crushed 
enemy, as if deliberately enjoying the agony 
of his death-throes. When uo struggle or 
sign of life remained, he withdrew his foot, 
and, after slightly shaking himself, allowed 
his riders to resume their equilibrium, with- 
out retaining any appearance of conflict 
save the red stain which died his tusks. 

“ There was a human voice —the cry of a 
woman in fear, I am certain,’’ suid the leader 
of the party to his companion, as they re- 
sumed their seats on the victorious elephant. 
“ It came from above the ravine, yonder—- 
here, take my gun while I dismount.” 

“ You will find that it was but the moan 
of the tiger: their cry is strongly human at 
times,’’ replied his companion. 

“T will see, however; the poor beast 
there must have had a very masical voice, if 
that was his.’? 

The speaker was a young English noble- 
man, who had just entered on his station as 
governor of the province. He had brought 
all the fresh and vigorous feelings of his cli- 
mate and age to India, and filled with the 
excitement of his first hunt, was eager for 
any new adventure that might present itself. 
He dropped lightly duwn the side of his ele- 
phant, and running up the brow of the hill, 
disappeared among the trees on the summit. 
A few moments elapsed, and he re-appeured, 
bearing the Rajah’s daughter in his arms. 
She was still insensible. One slender hand 
hung helplessly over his shoulder, and the 
braids of her long hair almost swept the grass 
as he bore her rapidly down the hill. 

“ Bring wine—wine—she has fainted from 
terror,’’ excluimed the young governor, us 
he came on a level with his party, and stood 
panting with his lovely burthen still in his 
arms, 

Wine was forced through the Hindoo 
muiden’s lips, and at length she recovered 
sufficiently to point out the path which led 
up from the valley to her father’s dwelling. 

The sun was getting high; our party of 
huutsinen had secured the slain tiger to the 
back of an elephant, and remained in the 
gap, impatient fur the appearance of their 
leader. They had watched the old Rajah’s 
dwelling a full hour, when a messenger was 
sent with word that the party might return 
home ; and that the governor would follow 
in the cool of the afternoon. 

A few days after the tiger hunt, the same 
old elephant which had filled so prominent 
a part in it, knelt within the gap which 
opened to the “ Vale of Flowers.’’ Native 
servants were disencumbering him of a bule 
of rich searlet cloths and other costly pre- 
sents, which the young governor of the pro- 
vince had sent to the Rajuh in exchange for 
his daughter; und in the shadow of the old 

man’s dwelling, four slaves supported a gor- 
geous palanquin, ready to convey her from 
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the home of her nativity. Aguin the Hindoo 
muiden came out upon the veranda. A bril- 
liant expression of happiness sparkled in her 
dark eyes, and gave a richer beauty to the 
rare loveliness of her features. Jewels 
glowed upon her bosom, and shed their light 
around her arms and small naked ankles. 
She bowed herself a moment before the old 
Rajah, her father, and then entered the pas 
lanqain. Smiling one more adieu, she sunk 
back to its cushions of damask silk, drew its 
azure curtains about her, and was convesed 
away from the home which had in all things 
been to her a ‘¢ Vale of Flowers.” 

A feeling of bereavement was for a mo- 
ment busy at the father’s heart, as he caught 
a last giimpse of the palanquin, when it was 
carried through the gorge ; but his eye fell 
on the sack of rupees and on the princely 
gilts for which he had sold his daughter, 
ond his heart was comforted. 

(To be continued.) 


Pew Books. 
The Suburban Gardener.—By J.C. Loudon, 
F.L.S. Longman and Co. 


[Tux Encyclopedia of Horticulture, the En- 
eyclopedia of Agriculture, the Hortus Brit- 
tanicus, and several other works teeming 
with useful knowledge, have already earned 
for Mr. Loudon a distinguished place in the 
list of literary benefactors of mankind. But 
the present publication will render him still 
more deserving of the gratitude and encoue 
ragement of all classes who would wish to 
see the gardens and plantations of Britain 
laid out according to the rules of good 
taste, and managed in such a way as is 
best calculated to ensure the fullest reward 
for the expense and lnbour bestowed on 
them. Mr. | purley whom a recent reviewer 
has aptly called the Evelyn of the present 
day, has here given very valuuble instruc. 
tions and suggestions for the most judicious 
and economical arrangement and manage- 
ment of gardens and plantations of all di- 
mensions, elevations, and aspects, and plans 
for the construction of lodges, tool-houses, 
and other buildings, the subject being fre- 
quently elucidated by wood-cnts. The work 
also contains several interesting observations 
of a more general nature, as the following 
extracts will show :—] 
Fishponds in Gardens. 

The custom of keeping fish in the grounds 
of country residences is much less common 
now, than it was in the days when, from the 
whole country being Cuatholic, fish was an 
essential article of food two days in every 
week ; and when the communication between 
the interior and the sea was so slow, as to be 
unavailable for the transport of fish. Fish- 
ponds, wherever they can be made, are not 
only sources of beauty in the landscape, but 
of interest and use with reference to the fish . 
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thut may be reared and fed in them. In 
every garden, however small, and even in 
every green-house or conservatory, there 
may be a vase or small basin for gold and 
silver fish. These require very little care, 
except breuking the ice in winter, to admit 
air. Should the fish, however, be intended 
to breed, the pond must be in a warm situ- 
ation, fully exposed to the sun, so as to 
raise the temperature of the water early in 
the season ; and the margin must be shallow 
and sandy, as it is only in shallow water on 
a sandy bottom, or on roots or bundles of 
sticks, that fish will deposit their spawn. 
The curp, the tench, and the perch are the 
most conveniently managed in artificial ponds; 
and, throughout Europe, they are more used 
for this purpose, than any other kinds. Of 
these, the carp is the best, on account of its 
astonishing fecundity, its large size, and the 
rapidity with which it grows when well fed, 
sctuitheteniling the great age which it has 
been known to attain. To manage carp pro- 

erly, three ponds are requisite; one for 
sete ag another for rearing, and a third for 
feeding. In the spawning or breeding pond, 
full grown fish should be put early in spring ; 
the season for spawning being from the latter 
end of May till the beginning of July, the 
time varying according to the warmth of the 
season. After a the old fish are 
put back into the feeding-pond, and the 
young fry left to themselves till the spawning 
season approaches in the following year. 
They ate then removed to the nursing-pond, 
where they remain about two years, the 
time varying according to their growth. 
Every season the nursing: pond is drawn, and 
all the fish which ure above 5 in. in length, 
put into the feeding-pond ; whence the lar- 
gest ure taken out as wanted for use. When 
wanted of extraordinary size, they may be 
kept in stews, and fed with garbuge, boiled 
potatoes, bread, boiled rice, or any soft sub- 
stance which does not require mastication. 
Their natural food consists of insects, worms, 
and soft aquatic plants. The pond in which 
the feeding fish are kept, should be rather 
deep, and have a soft marly or muddy bottom, 
and a warm exposure ; the water should be 
suft, and this it generally is on marly soils : 
when carp are fed in stews, they should be 
kept in rain water. - A curp will usually at- 
twin the weight of 3 lbs. in six years, and 
6 lbs. in ten.years. The largest ever caught 
was not quite 20 lbs. weight. They are in 
season from October to April. The whole 
business of stocking ponds, and raising and 
fattening carp, is reduced to a regular sys- 
tem, which is practised extensively in the in- 
terior of France and Germany, and more 
particularly of Prussia. But in suburban 
gurdens, it may be tried with a single pond ; 
tuking care to reduce the number of fish by 
using some of the largest! every year in. the 
proper season. From 300 to 400 curp to an 


acre, is the number allowed in the feeding- 
—_ in Prussia; but in these ponds very 
ittle food is given, and hence the range re- 
quired is the greater. The tench is gene- 
rally kept in the same pond as the carp, and 
requires the same treatment. It will, how- 
ever, thrive, and even attain an extraordinary 
size, in situations, and in stagnant fetid wa- 
ter, where no other fish would live. The 
tench is very tenacious of life, und requires 
less oxygen than any other fish. Mr. Yurrell, 
in his excellent work on the British Fishes, 
says, that the tench can breathe when the 
quantity of oxygen is reduced to the 5000th 
part of the bulk of the water ; ordinary river 
water usually containing the 100th part of 
oxygen. Hence, tench will thrive in deep 
muddy holes, where no other fish could ex- 
ist; though, in this case, they should be 
kept a week or ten days in clear water, be- 
fore using for the table, in order that the 
muddy taste muy go off. The tench is co- 
vered with a thick slimy matter, which is 
suid to heal other fish, if they rub themselves 
against it when they are wounded; and, 
hence, the tench is vulgarly called the fishes’ 
physician. ° 
The perch requires clearer water than 
either the carp or the tench, and will thrive 
in rivers, where the current is not too rapid. 
When kept in stews, there should be a 
stream of water constantly running through 
these. The perch eats worms, flies, und 
young fish of its own kind, and also minnows, 
and small roach, dace, &c. The eel thrives 
in deep, muddy, shady ponds, where, how- 
ever, the water must not be stagnant. Eels 
attain the greatest size in mill-ponds, or in 
muddy rivers, in the soft bunks of which 
they can bury themselves 12 or 16 inches 
deep, while the stream continues constantly 
running its course over the mud, and where 
they are frequently found, and dug out or 
separated, in the winter. In stews they may 
be fed at discretion, with snails, frogs, 
worms, &c.; and will attain a large size, 
but they ure seldom kept in ponds, as they 
destroy other fish. The eel in the summer 
season, frequently quits the water during the 
night, and wanders among grass in search 
of slugs, frogs, and worms ; and where there 
is a mill-pond, or » dam between two ponds, 
large eels may often be seen in a warm sum- 
mer’s evening, when the meadows are wet 
with dew, making their way, with an undu- 
lating, or wriggling, though not very rapid 
motion, through the long grass, in search of 
food, or from one pond to the other. The 
pike grows to a large size in stews or ponds, 
where it requires clear and hard water ; but 
its keep is very expensive, as it devours all 
the other fish, and even all the fry of its own 
species that come within its reach. “ Eight 
pike,” says Mr. Jesse, ‘about 5 lbs. weight 
each, consumed nearly 800 gudgeons in three 
weeks.” “In default. of other fish,” says 





itself. 
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Mr. Yarrell, “ pikes will seize moor-hens, 
ducks, or indeed any animals of small size, 
whether alive or dead.”? They swim rapidly, 
and dart at their prey with great fierceness. 
The roach and dace are sometimes kept in 
ponds, and have « beautiful uppearance in 
the water, but their flesh is insipid and 
woolly. Gudgeons, and other common small 
fish, are usually found in rivers; as are 
trout, which, however, may be kept, and 
will attain.a large size, in ponds which have 
a hard rocky bottom, clear water, and a con- 
stant stream running through them. 


Deerbrook. By Miss Martineau. Published 
by Moxon. 
[THERE is talent of no ordinary kind in 
Deerbrook ;’ nevertheless, whatever popu- 
larity it may enjoy, it will owe more to the 
just observations it contains upon the con- 
cerns of humanity, than to anything particu- 
larly attractive in the narrative or the cha- 
racters. In short, it does not appear to have 
been the intention of the authoress to repre- 
sent either striking events or characters 
much above common-place ; she perhaps 
knew better where her strength lay : accord- 
ingly, although the novel is not without ap- 
proaches to sprightliness, the reader will sel- 
dom be better pleased than when Miss Mar- 
tineau drops her story in order to make 
suitable reflections upon its events. Take 
the following extract as an instance :—] 


Poverty, what it is, and what it is not. 


What is poverty? Not destitution, but 
poverty ? It has many shapes, — aspects 
almost as various as the minds and circum- 
stances of those whom it visits. It is famine 
to the savage in the wilds ; it is hardship to 
the labourer in the cottage ; it is disgrace to 
the proud ; and to the miser despair. It is 
a spectre which “ with dread of change per- 

lexes ’’ him who lives at ease. Such are 
its aspects : but what is it? Itis a deficiency 
of the comforts of life,—a deficiency present 
and to come. It involves many other things ; 
but this is what if is. Is it then worth all 
the apprehension and grief it occasions? Is 
it an adequate cause for the gloom of the mer- 
chant, the discontent of the artisan, the fore- 
boding sighs of the mother, the ghastly dreams 
which haunt the avaricious, the conscious 
debasement of the subservient, the humili- 
ation of the proud? these are severe suffer- 
ings ; are they authorised by the nature of 
poverty? Certainly not, if poverty induced 
no adventitious evils, involved nothing but a 
deficiency of the comforts of life, leaving life 
itself unimpaired. “ The life is more than 
food, and the body than raiment,” and the 
untimely extinction of the life itself would not 
worth ‘the pangs which apprehended 
poverty excites. But poverty involves woes 
which in their sum, are far greater than 
itself. Toa multitude it ia the loss of a 


pursuit which they have yet to learn will be 
certainly supplied. For such, alleviation or 
compensation ig in store in the rising up of 
new objects and the creation of fresh hopes.: 
The impoverished merchant, who may no 
longer look out for his argosies, may yet be 
in glee when he finds it ‘a rare dropping 
morning for the exrly colewort.”” To ano- 
ther multitude, poverty involves loss of rank, 
—a letting down among strangers whose 
manners are ungenial and their thoughts 
unfamiliar. For these there may be solace 
in retirement, or the evil may fall short of 
its threats. The reduced gentlewoman may 
live in patient solitude, or may grow into 
sympathy with her neighbours, by raising 
some of them up to herself, and by warming 
her heart at the great central fire of humu- 
nity, which burns on under the crust of man- 
ners, as rough as the storms of the tropics, 
or as frigid as polar snows. The avaricious 
are out of the pale of peace already, and at 
all events.— Poverty is most seriously an evil to 
sons and daughters, who see their parents 
stripped of comfort at un age when comfort 
is yp sah one with life itself: and to parents 
who watch the narrowing of the capacities 
of their children by the pressure of poverty, 
—the impairing of their promise, the blot- 
ting out of their prospects. To such mourn- 
ing children there is little comfort, but in 
contemplating the easier life which lies be- 
hind and (it may be hoped) the happier one 
which stretches before their parents on the 
other side the postern of life. If there is sun- 
shine on the two grand reaches of their path, 
the shadow which lies in the midst is neces- 
sarily but a temporary gloom. To grieving 
parents it should be a consoling truth, that 
as the life is more that food, so is the soul 
more than instruction and opportunity, and 
such accomplishments as man can adminis- 
ter: that as the fowls are fed and the lilies 
clothed by Him whose hand made the air 
musical with the one, and dressed the fields 
with the other, so is the human spirit nou- 
rished and adorned by airs from heaven which 
blow over the whole earth, ‘and light from 
the skies, which no hand is permitted to in- 
tercept. Parents know not but that Provi- 
dence may be stibstituting the noblest edu- 
cation for the misteaching of intermedinte 
guardians. It may possibly be so ; but if” 
not, still there is appointed to every human 
being much training, many privileges, which 
capricious fortune can neither give nor take 
away. The father may sigh to see his boy 
condemned to the tuil of the loom or the gos- 
sip and drudgery of the shop, when he would 
fain have beheld him the ornament of a univer- 
sity ; but he knows not whether « more sim- 
ple integrity, « loftier disinterestedness, may 
not come out of the humbler discipline than 
the higher privilege. The mother’s eyes 
may swim as she hears her little danghter 
sing her baby‘ brother to sleep on the eot- 
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tage threshold,—her eyes may swim at the 
thought how those wild and moving tones 
might have been exalted by art. Such art 
would have been in itself a good; but would 
this child then have been, as now, about her 
father’s business, which, in ministering to 
one of his little ones, she is as surely as the 
archangel who suspends new systems of 
worlds in the furthest void ? her occupation 
is now earnest and holy; and what need the 
true mother wish for more. 





Songs and Ballads. By Samuel Lover. 
(Concluded from page 236.) 


oe of space obliged us to exclude from our 
former notice, the following very character- 
istic, highly yet playfully wrought, effusion of 
Irish humour. Mr. Lover may appropriate 
this vein as exclusively his own among living 
Irish ballad-writers, for Mr. Moare, who in 
lyrical compositions is in general unap- 
proachable by any competitor, has been too 
much engaged in ministering to the drawing- 
room, and to sympathy with the more serious 
gets of his countrymen, to have had leisure 
for such humble sorrows as those of the for- 
lorn lover of Molly Carew. We add a plea- 
sant trifle, which turns to poetical account 
some of those cant phrases with which from 
time to time our ears are dinned while passing 
along the streets of London. ] 


MOLLY CAREW, 


Ocu hove! and what will I do? 
Sure my love is all crost 
Like a bud in the frost ; 
And there's no ase at all in my going to bed, 
For 'tis — and not sleep that comes into my 
head ; 
And ‘tis all about you, 
My sweet Molly Carew— 
And indeed ‘tis a siu and a shame !— 
You're complater than Nature 
In every feature, 
The snow can’t compare 
With your forehead so fair, 
And 1 rather would see just one bliuk of your eye 
Than the prettiest star that shines out of the sky, 
And by this and by that, 
For the matter o’ that, 
You’re more distant by far than that same ! 
Och hone! weirasthru ! 
I'm alone in this world without you. 


Och bone! but why should I spake 
Of your forehead and eyes, 
When your nose it defies 
Paddy Blake, the schoolmaster, to put it in rhyme, 
Tho’ there’s one Burke, he says, that would call it 
snubline,— 
And then for your cheek ! 
Troth ’twould take him a week 
it’s brauties to tell, as he’d rather. 
Then your lips! ol, maehree ! 
In their beautiful glow, 
They a pattern might be 
For the cherries to grow, 
’Twas an apple that tempted our mother we know, 
For apples were scarce, | suppose, long ago, 
But at this time o’ day, 
*Pon my conscience I'll say, 
£uch cherries might tempt a man’s father ! 
Och hone! weirasthru ! 
I'm alone in this world without you. 


Och houe! by the man in the moon, 
You faze me all ways 
That a woman can plaze, 
For you dance twice as high with that thief, Pat 
Magee, 
As when you take share of a jig, dear, with me, 
Tho’ the piper | bate, 
For fear the owld chate 
Wouldn't play yon your favourite tune. 
And when you're at mass, 
My devotion you crass, 
For ’tis thinking of you, 
I am, Molly Carew, 
While you wear, on purpose, a bonnet so deep, 
That T can’t at your sweet purty face get a peep; 
Oh, have off that bonnet, 
Or else [Il lave on it, 
The loss of my wandherin sow! ! 
Och hone! weirasthru ! 
Och hone! like an owl, 
Day is night, dear, to me without you ! 
Och hone! don’t provoke me to do it ; 
For there's girls by the score 
That loves me—and more, : 
And you'd look very quare if some morning you'd 


meet, 

My wedding all marching in pride down the street, 

Troth, you'd open your eyes, 

And you'd die with surprise 
To thiuk ’twasn't you was come to it! 

And faith, Kitty Nale, 

Aud her cow, I go bail, 

Would jump if I'd say 

“ Kitty Naile, name the day.” 
And though you're fair and fresh as a morning in 


ay, 
While she’s ane and dark Ike a cold winter's day ; 
Yet if you don’t repent 
Before Easter, when Lent 
Is over, I"ll marry for spite ! 
Och hone! weirasthru ! 
And when I die for you, 
My ghost will haunt you every night ! 


WHO ARE YOU? 


“ There are very impudent peuple in Lon- 
ratte : r = 
don,” said a country cousin of mine, in 1837. 
“ As I walked down the Strand, a fellow 
stared at me and shouted, “ Who are you?” 
Five minutes after, another passing me, cried, 
‘Flare up ;—but a civil gentleman, close 
to his heels, kindly asked, ‘ How is your 
mother.’ 
“ Who are you ?—who are you? 
Little boy that’s running after 
Every one up and down, 
Mingling sighing with your laughter ;” 
“ Tam Cupid, lady belle, 
I am Cupid and no other.” 
Little boy, then prithee tell, 
How is Venus? How’s your Mother ? 
Little boy, little boy, 
I desire you tell me true, 
Cupid, oh! you're altered so, 
No wonder I cry ‘ Who are you? 
Who are you ?—who are you ? 
Little boy, where is your bow ? 
You had a bow my little boy—” 
“ So had you, ma’am,—long ago.” 
“ Little boy where is your torch 2?” 
“ Madame I have given it up: 
Torehes are no use at all 
Hearts will never now flare up.” 
“ Naughty boy, naughty boy, 
Such words as these I never knew: 
Cupid, oh! you're altered so, 
No wonder 1 say who are you ?” 
[No one who has a relish either for the tender 
or the humourous, should be without this vo- 
lume. In asmall compass there is something 
to gratify a variety of tastes. ] 
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OWEN MACARTHY. 


Amone the many rich and pathetic narra- 
tions of Irish humour and pathos, which 
bespangle the pages of Mr. Carlton’s Traits 
and Stortes of the Irish Peasantry, is one of 
«“ Tubber Derg ; or, the Red Weil,” the prin- 
cipal character in which is Owen Macarthy, 
a loving-hearted peasant, who. in order to 
alleviate his distress, travels to Dublin, when 
after a fruitless appeal to his landlord for 
assistance, he returns to the abode of all he 
loves on this earth; and on knocking at his 
cottage-door, his demand for entrance is un- 
heeded :— 


« Mother of glory! what’s this? But wait, 
let me rap again. Kathleen, Kathleen! are 
you widin, avourneen? Owen !—Alley t-— 
arn’t yees widin, childhre? Alley! sure I’m 
come back to yees all !”—and he rapped more 
loudiy than before. A dark breeze swept 
through the bushes as he spoke, but no voice 
nor sound proceeded from the honse ; all was 
still as death within. “ Alley !”’ he called 
once more, to his little favourite; “ I’m come 
home wid something for you, asthore; I 
didn’t forget you, alanna; I brought it from 
Dublinall the way! Alley !”—but the gloomy 
murmur of the blast was the only reply. 

Perhaps the most intense of all that he 
knew of misery was that which he then felt : 
but this state of suspense was soon terminated, 
by the appearance of a neighbour who was 
passing. 

“ Why thin, Owen, but yer welcome home 
agin, my poor fellow; and I’m sorry that I 
hav'n’t betther news for you, and so are all 
of us.” 

He whom he addressed had almost lost the 
power of speech. 

“ Frank,” said he, and he wrung his hand. 
“ What—what! was death among them ? 
For the sake of heaven spake !"’ 

The severe pressure which he received in 
return ran like a shock of paralysis to his 
heart. 

“Owen, you must be a man; every one 
Pities yees; and may the Almighty pity 
and support yees! She is, indeed, Owen, 
gone; the weeny fair-haired child, your fa- 
vourite Alley, is gone. Yesterday she was 
berrid; and dacently the nahours attinded 
the place, and sent in, as far as they had it, 
both mate and dhrink to Kathleen and the 
other ones. Now, Owen, you've heard it; 
trust in God, an’ be a man.” 

A deep and convulsive three shook him to 
the heart —“ Gone !—the fair-haired one !— 
Alley !—Alley !—the pride of both our hearts ! 
—the sweet, the quiet, and the sorrowful 
child, that seldom played wid the rest, but 
kept wid mys—! Oh, my darlin’, my dar- 
lin’ !—gone from my eyes for ever! God of 
glory! won’t you support me this night of 
sorrow and misery !’? With a sudden yet 


<4 


profound sense of humility he dropped on his 
knees at the threshold, and, as the tears rolled 
down his convulsed cheeks, exclaimed, in a 
burst of sublime piety, not at all uncommon 
among our peasantry, “I thank you, O my 
God ! —I thank you, an’ I put myself an’ my 
weeny ones, my pastchee boght, into your 
hands.—Keep me up and support me—och, 
I want it! You loved the weeny one, and you 
took her: she was the fighé off my eyes, and 
the pulse of my broken heart ; but you took 
her, blessed Father of heaven; an’ we can’t 
be angry wid you for so doin’? Still, if you 
had spared her—if—if—oh, blessed Father ! 
My heart was in the very one you took! 
But I thank you, O God! May she rest in 
peace, now and for ever! Amin!” 


Necessity obliging Owen and his wife to 
leave their abode, they gain a precarious 
living by begging; at length, fortune smiles 
on him, and he returns to the resting-place of 
his “ fair-haired one,” and thus apostrophises 
over her grave :-— 

“ Alley !” he exclaimed, in Irish, “ Alley, 
nhien machree! your father, that loved you 
more than he loved any other human crathur 
brings a message to you from the mother of 
your heart, avourneen! She bid me call to 
see the spot where you’re lyin’, my buried 
flower, and to tell you that we’re not now, 
thanks be to God, as we wor whin you lived 
wid us. We are well to do now, acushla 
ogn machree, aw not in hunger, an’ sickness, 
an’ misery, as we wor whin you suffered them 
all. You will love to hear this, pulse of our 
hearts, an’ to know that, through all we suf- 
fered—an’ bitterly did we suffer since you 
departed—we never let you out of our memory, 
No, asthore villish, we thought of you, and 
cried afiher our poor dead flower many and 
many’s the time. An’ she bid me tell your 
darhn’ of my heart, that we feel nothin’ now 
so much as that you are not wid us to share 
our comfort an’ our happiness. Oh, what 
wouldn't the mother give to have you back 
wid her: but it can’t be. An’ what wouldn’t 
I give to have you before my eyes agin in 
health au’ life? Butitcan’t be. The lovin’. 
mother sent this message to you, Alley. 
Take it from her. She bid me tell you that 
we are well an’ happy; our name is pure, 
and, like yourself, widout spot or stain. 
Won't you pray for us before God, an’ get 
Him an’ his biessed Mother to look on us 
wid favour an’ compassion! Farewell, Alley, 
asthore! May you sleep in peace, an’ rest 
on the breast of your great Father in heaven, 
until we all meet in happiness together. It’s 
your father that’s spaking to you, our lost 
flower; an’ the hand that often smoothed 
your gooiden head is now upon your grave, 
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Che Gatherer. 


Another Brute Tamer is about visiting 
England to illuminate and amuse the novelty- 
seeking public. We learn by a Marseilles 

aper, Le Semaphore, of the arrival there 
rom Columbia of the American vessel, Bus- 
tard, bringing Senor Martin Oataya, his son, 
and a racer of a new descrip:ion, which bids 
fair to be a formidable rival to our aéronauts ; 
It consists of a Condar of the Cordilleras of 
enormous size, the two extremities of his ex- 
tended wings is thirty-two feet, who has been 
rendered so gentle and tractable, that Martin 
Oataya’s son uses him like a horse, gets 
upon his back, aud to the ‘astonishment of 
all, flies with him to an immeuse height, 
managing him by means of a little stick 
with a steel point. The boy and bird reached 
Florence in twelve minutes, and returned 
in the evening. 

« Nature is an Eolian harp, a musical instru- 
ment; whose tones again are keys to higher 
strings in.us. 

Every beloved object is the centre of a 
paradise. k 

Surmise is the gossamer that malice blows 
on fair reputations ; the corroding dew that 
destroys the choice blossom. Surmise is the 
squint of suspicion, and suspicion is esta- 
blished before it is confirmed. 

The public garden at Gibraltar.—The 
alameda, or public walk, one of the lungs of 
Gibraltar, is ornamented with statues and 
geranium frees, which, indeed, they are. 
General Elliott is surrounded with more 
bombs than he was during the siege, while 
Nelson forms his companion, emerging, like 
Jonah, from two huge. jaw-bones of a whale. 
At one end is a shadowy, silent spot, where 
the bones are laid of those who die in this 
distant land. This ala:neda was kept up by 
a small tax laid on the tickets of the Spanish 
lottery, which were sold in the garrison. 


Louisa, the last surviving daughter of the 
great Linneus, died at Upsal, March 21, 
1839, aged 90. 

To-the Editor of Mirror.—A few days 
ago, I copied the fullowing Little bit from a 
bench in Kensington Gard It was writ- 
ten with a black-lead pencil. G.W.N* 

“Drowned in the Serpentine, 20th Octo- 
ber, 1837.— Measure 100 yards from the 
Bridge to the left, and about 20 yards in the 
river—there you will find the deceased; a 
gold watch in his waistcoat pocket, and ‘a 
black silk purse with two forged 100 pound 
notes.”” |” “ Yours, 

“ The deceased. 
No more !”? 

* Will our respected Correspondent inform us 

where we can communicate with him? Or, will he 


take the trouble tu send to our office for a small 
parcel ? 





Mr. Stewart’s Cabinet of Pictures were 
sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson, on Sa- 
turday the 20th inst. The /tsit, by Netscher, 
and esteemed one of his finest productions, 
brought 190 guineas: a finished sketch by 
Fraser, of Rembrandt in his studio, 21 gui- 
neas: the Drummer, by the same artist, 19 
guineas: an Interior, ditto, 20} guineas: 
Repose, by A. Van de Velde, 1663, one of his 
most delightful and perfect works, 155 gui- 
neas: J. Steen’s Bed chamber, by himself, 
95 guineas; and his Convivial Party, 80 
guineas: 4 Mid-day Calm, by W. Van de 
Velde, 71 guineas: Cuyp’s Boy holding the 
Bridles uf three Horses, 96 guineas: A 
Lawyer in his Cahinet, by A. Qstade, for- 
metrly, we think, in Mr. Ludgate collection, 
105 guizeas: 4 Landscape and Figures, 
said by Rembrandt, but more brobably by 
Vertoum, 69 guineas: Jan Steen’s Blowing 
Hot and Cold, 7\ guineas; very cheap. 
There were several by Etty; his Monk, 
brought £17. 5s.—Cleopatra, 114 guineas ; 
— Head of a Philosopher, \7_ guineas—the 
Toilette, a companion picture, 164 guineas— 
A Bacchante and a Girl, 22 guineas; and 
his Cupid entreating Venus, 55 guineas; 
John Burnet’s Salmon /Veir, 30 guineas. 
Our confined limits prevent enumerating the 
whole of the collection; all the pictures 
brought very fair prices. 


We understand Mrs. Rothschild has pur- 
chased Wilkie’s picture of the “Pinch of 
Snuff,” for 800 guineas; and that the same 
artist’s © Village Card-players,” for which 
the late Duke of Gloucester paid £50. has 
been disposed of to G. Bredel, Esq. for 500 
guineas. 

The Sebastiani del Piombo, was sold at 
Foster’s rooms in Oxford-street, on Friday, 
the 20th, for 550 guineas. 


We learn by the Nottingham Review, that 
Milthouse, the poet, died on the 13th inst. 
We shall give a memoir of this gifted but 
unfortunate man in a future number. 

Punishment of a Tom and Jerry Boy, of 
the olden school —‘‘ Yesterday, one Daintry, 
alias Wilson, a carpenter, was whipt from 
the watch-house in Great Marlborough 
Street to the Blue Posts in Poland Street, 
for stealing knockers from gentlemen’s doors. 
He had two brass knockers tied round his 
neck,’’— Post Boy, Dec. 14, 1747. 

Chelsea Bun-House.—The sule of the 
“ Ancient Relics” of this once celebrated 
place of resort took place on the Sth inst. ; 
a further account of which will be given in 
the next number. 
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